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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 



STATISTICS IN HUNGARY. 



Geschichte und Organization der amtlichen Statistik in Ungarn. 
By Gustav Bokor. Pp. v, 291. Budapesth. Pester Buchdruckerei 
Actien Gesellschaft, 1896.* 

The statistics of Hungary have been in a large measure a closed 
book to the scholars of western Europe, through the fact that so 
much of the excellent work done by the Hungarian bureau has been 
published in the Magyar tongue only. Certain concessions have 
from time to time been made to western civilization by printing 
documents in German. This, however, has applied largely to the 
annuals and their summary publications, so that it has been difficult 
to penetrate into the detail of the work which has been carried on in 
that country. 

The fact that the twenty-fifth anniversary of the foundation of the 
present bureau coincided with the millenial celebration of the present 
year furnished an occasion for the publication of a work describing 
the history and present activity of the statistical office. Prom the 
German translation of this work we can for the first time obtain a 
general view of the activity of the Hungarian office in all its details. 

While the interest of such work is largely local, it must in certain 
aspects appeal to a much larger circle. Among the statisticians of 
the United States, at least, questions of organization occupy at the 
present time a prominent place, and the record of what has been 
accomplished in foreign lands is a valuable addition to our informa- 
tion. 

Since its foundation twenty-five years ago the Hungarian office 
has been under the direction of two men highly esteemed by their 
professional associates in other countries — Karl Keleti, and Josef 
Jekelfalussy, the present director. The present high standard of the 
office is largely due to their efforts. They have always held to the 
highest ideals in statistical work as the proper aim of the office. 
Armed at first with very inadequate resources, the science and skill 
* Translation of the original Hungarian edition. 
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of Keleti were unable to make the results of much value in compari- 
son with similar work of western governments. The meeting of the 
International Statistical Congress at Budapesth in 1876 was the 
occasion for revision of the organization of the bureau, and larger 
appropriations for its use. With the improvement of the material 
conditions the scientific work of the bureau has moved forward pro- 
gressively, until at the present time it stands in the first rank. 

The problems of a thorough statistical service in Hungary differ 
in some respects from those which prevail elsewhere. Not only have 
the statistical organs had to struggle with the unwillingness of the 
legislature to grant the necessary appropriations, but in the compara- 
tively backward educational condition of the country, with the general 
indifference and distrust of the people toward all statistical inquiries, 
it has been especially difficult to find throughout the country suitable 
agents for the conduct of statistical work. As time has progressed 
this difficulty has been gradually overcome, first through the increas- 
ing intelligence of the population, and second through the extreme 
centralization of all statistical work. It is a fundamental principle of 
the activity of the bureau that no part of the statistical work except 
the observation of facts shall be conducted outside of the central 
office. Through the adoption of individual cards as a basis for all 
work, it has been possible to confine the work of the observers to the 
most direct and simple registration of facts, and to examine, by very 
thorough supervision, the work which they do. 

Extreme centralization is the solution which in Hungary has per- 
mitted the development of thorough and accurate statistical work. 
The burden of the work is thrown upon the central office, which is 
best able to bear it. In earlier days an attempt was made to subject 
all aspirants for office to a statistical examination, but in the absence 
of statistical training in general education the plan proved a failure. 
At the present time those who fulfill the preliminary conditions for 
employment in the public service of Hungary are required, after they 
have been one year in the office, to pass a statistical examination. 
This arrangement is in many respects highly commendable, and well 
worthy of the attention of all who are concerned in acquiring for 
statistical offices a trained and efficient force of employees. 

In distinction from many European bureaus which publish simply 
volumes of undigested tables, the Hungarian office has held it a part 
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of its duty to interpret the results it publishes. A preliminary text 
accompanies each volume, setting forth the main results which the 
tables contain, and furnishing the calculations of the percentages 
and ratios necessary to the understanding of their significance. The 
experience of many offices in the United States furnishes ample evi- 
dence that such explanatory text can be made of great value. 

The work of the bureau is too extensive to be noted in detail, but 
certain aspects of it deserve mention. The last census contained a 
very unusual feature in the record of occupations. Each employee 
was asked to give, in addition to his occupation, the name and ad- 
dress of his employer. In spite of the enormous labor entailed, the 
facts thus given were verified by inquiries addressed to the employ- 
ers. This laborious work was not for verification only, but for the 
purpose of obtaining a distribution of the population according to 
industries as well as occupations. Such a distribution is lacking in 
the census volumes of other nations. 

With a like exactness the trade statistics have been collected in 
recent years. At the outset the bureau found a very summary and 
unsatisfactory registration of the commercial movement. Articles 
were designated in large groups only, while at present, by dint of 
persistent effort, an exact description of the wares shipped has been 
obtained. A model census of agriculture was taken in 1895. At 
the present time reforms are planned in the school and criminal sta- 
tistics. Hitherto the records of schools prepared by local authorities 
have constituted the only source of information. It is proposed to 
prepare in each locality lists of all the children in the legal school 
age, three to fourteen years. In some places the list is to take the 
form of cards for each scholar. These lists are to be sent to the 
schools, where the authorities are to indicate opposite the name of 
each child that it is enrolled in the school. If the child is not 
enrolled the parents are to be summoned before the authorities for 
explanation. If such explanation is that the child is at school in 
another locality, they must be able to show a permission of the local 
authorities, countersigned by the, school authorities to which the 
child has been sent. From such material it is hoped to gain accu- 
rate school statistics. 

In the field of criminal statistics every case brought before the 
magistrates is to be recorded on a " case " card and a personal card. 
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When the case is finished so far as the particular jurisdiction is con- 
cerned, it goes through the Statistical Bureau. On the other hand, 
the personal card follows the accused, either to prison or to a higher 
court, and is not completed until the ultimate release of the prisoner 
through acquittal or completion of sentence. Through this system 
it is hoped to do away with some of the anomalies of present statisti- 
cal methods in many countries which deal with cases and not with 
persons. 

The work of Dr. Bokor, who is connected with the bureau, bears 
testimony to the competence of its officials. It is thoroughly objec- 
tive, comprehensive, and quite outspoken where criticism seemed 
necessary. No attempt is made to conceal defects of methods and 
defective work, but the entire operation is recorded with rare candor. 
In view of the difficulties overcome and the real progress recorded 
in many lines of inquiry, we can warmly appreciate the satisfaction 
which the author has evidently felt in the preparation of his work. 

R. P. E. 



BERTILLON'S TREATISE. 



Gours elementaire de statistique conforme au programme arrete 
par le Conseil Superieur de Statistique pour I'examen d 'admission 
dans diverses administrations publiques. By Dr. Jacques Bertillon, 
Chef des Travaux Statistiques of Paris, France. Three parts. 
Pp. 599. Paris, 1895. 

This work opens with a brief historical survey of statistical inquiry 
as it has been developed in different parts of the world. The second 
portion treats of the technique of statistics ; the third of methods, 
including such topics as coefficients, averages, and graphic representa- 
tion ; the fourth and principal part, of the organization of statistical 
bureaus in France and other countries ; and the last, of the elements 
of demography. The historical survey is very condensed, only a 
page, for example, being given to the United States ; and here the 
information is not in all cases brought down to date, as, for example, 
regret is expressed at the lack of transportation statistics in the 
United States. The author evidently overlooked not only the navi- 
gation statistics published by the Treasury Department, but also the 
annual reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The work 



